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Spring  is  around  the  comer,  and  with  thoughts  of  crocuses,  Lady’s-slippers  and  violets, 
pure  excitement  recently  lured  me  to  a nearby  wooded  area.  Having  no  particular  destination  in 
mind,  I set  out  on  a spring-scented  walk.  I walked  past  a partially  snow-covered  meadow,  and  then 
over  a narrow  creek,  to  a wintery  bank  where  I found  an  enormous  rock.  I climbed  up  on  it,  and 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  this  woodland  and  serenity,  I sat  down.  The  distant  sounds  of 
Turnpike  traffic  and  the  incessant  buzzing  of  Memorial  Drive  partially  interrupted  the  natural 
sounds  of  the  forest  - the  fluttering  of  occasional  birds,  a silent  breeze,  and  a scurrying  squirrel. 

As  I looked  about  this  uninhabited  oasis,  I began  to  wonder . . . What  were  things  really  like 
two  hundred  years  ago?  I know  there  were  no  cars,  busses,  planes,  electricity  or  telephones.  Was  life 
difficult  then?  How  did  people  exist  without  televisions?  What  did  people  do  when  they  got  up  in  the 
morning?  How  did  they  get  to  school?  Questions  like  these  raced  through  my  mind.  I then  thought 
of  my  grandmother. 

My  Grandmother  was  born  on  January  12, 1897  in  Chicopee.  On  many  occassions  I would 
sit  in  her  kitchen  as  she  described  her  childhood  days  which  were  spent  on  a farm  on  Granby  Road. 
She  said  it  wasn’t  much  fun  to  use  the  outhouse  (which  was  nearby,  but  apart  from  the  main  house) 
in  the  wintertime.  But  she  enjoyed  doing  her  daily  morning  chores  - feeding  the  chickens,  milking 
Molly  and  giving  the  previous  day’s  garbage  to  the  pigs.  I think  she  had  far  better  excuses  for  being 
late  to  school  than  I do,  although  she  rarely  used  them.  She  prided  herself  on  being  punctual.  I 
wonder  how  frequently  she  thinks  back  to  those  days  of  her  childhood.  It  must  be  difficult  for  her  to 
look  around  today  at  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  her  childhood. 

I often  wonder  if  there  will  always  be  a quiet  wooded  place  for  me  to  wander.  I also  wonder 
if  lifestyles  of  my  grandmother  - or  even  my  parents  - will  be  forgotten.  In  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  will  people  still  have  room  or  time  for  gardens  if  they  want  them?  Will  people  still 
preserve  fruits  and  vegetables — tomatoes  and  beans  - as  my  grandmother  did?  Will  they  have  time 
to  wander  off,  or  just  sit  in  front  of  a quiet  fire  and  knit  or  crochet? 

And  the  buildings!  Will  they  still  remain  in  a century  or  two?  I’ve  heard  that  some 
buildings  in  England  are  well  over  five  hundred  years  old,  and  for  the  moment  I feel  content . . . But 
then  I think  of  the  historic  destruction  just  within  my  own  city  - like  the  MacArthur  house.  How 
could  a town  have  consented  to  its  destruction?  Did  everyone  look  the  other  way?  Yet,  on  the 
positive  side,  as  part  of  a Bicentennial  project  the  City  of  Chicopee  did  restore  the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  on  Chicopee  Street.  Maybe  there’s  still  hope.  Maybe  people  do  care.  Who  knows? 
Maybe  before  the  next  tricentennial  celebration  in  2076,  my  grandmother’s  house  may  even  be 
restored. 

Sitting  on  that  rock  that  day,  and  just  thinking,  was  special  to  me.  It  made  me  realize  how 
precious  the  past  really  is,  and  that  my  personal  growth  depends  upon  my  understanding  of  the 
past . . . and  that  if  I want  to  find  out  who  I really  am,  where  I’m  going,  and  what  I can  become,  I 
must  first  explore  who  I was  and  where  I’ve  come  from. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNAE.  Costumed  in  1848  fashion  for  the  Chicopee  Street 
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Chicopee’s  first  petition  for  incorporation 
as  a town  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1844,  was  rejected  by  the  General  Court  at 
Boston,  mostly  on  account  of  opposition  by 
Springfield.  Again  we  tried  it,  sending  a petition 
signed  by  700  citizens  to  the  legislature.  There 
were  many  arguments  but  finally  the  General 
Court  decided  we  should  be  called  Chicopee, 
(Cabot  had  been  the  first  selection,)  and  signed 
our  “Act  of  incorporation,”  April  29,  1848.  We 
had  1761  voters  out  of  a population  of  7861 
within  our  boundaries. 

On  May  17, 1848,  at  a meeting  of  citizens  in 
Cabot  Hall,  Timothy  W.  Carter  was  chosen 
moderator  and  expressed  his  sentiment  in 
regard  to  our  new  status:  “We  are  now  invested 
with  the  powers  and  duties  which  as  good 
citizens  we  are  bound  to  exercise  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.”  The  list  of  town  officials  as  in- 
teresting, although  some  are  strong  to  this 
generation:  A town  clerk,  a treasurer,  five 
selectmen,  three  assessors,  three  school  com- 
mitteemen, overseer  of  the  poor,  surveyors  of 
highways,  pound-keeper,  measurers  of  wood 
and  bark,  sealers  of  leather,  Board  of  Health, 
fence  viewers,  sealers  of  weights  and  measures, 
field  drivers,  tithingmen,  and  committee  on 
school  districts  and  boundaries. 

There  is  no  year  history  of  the  next  forty 
years.  The  civic  history  of  the  town  can  be 
inferred  from  the  very  full  reports  of  our  town 


from  the  current  newspapers;  but  the  social 
history  comes  to  us  through  tradition.  For  forty- 
two  years  Chicopee  expanded  as  a town.  In  the 
first  report,  we  read  that  just  before  our 
incorporation,  floods  washed  away  two  bridges, 
one  dam,  several  culverts,  and  many  roads,  so 
we  started  out  with  hard  work  ahead. 

John  Chase,  a civil  engineer,  came  here  in 
1831,  built  our  canals,  and  the  dams;  he  also 
planned  highways,  and  “laid  out”  the  town. 
Someone  asked  him  why  the  streets  were  so 
crooked,  and  he  replied:  “To  make  more  corner 
lots.”  Mr.  Chase’s  office  was  near  the  old 
railroad  station  at  the  Center. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Chicopee  brought 
many  worthy  citizens  from  other  sections, 
especially  New  Hampshire. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Chase  was  Charles  W. 
McClellan,  contractor,  who  built  most  of  the 
masonry  and  stonework  of  mills,  public 
buildings,  many  of  the  old  houses  still  standing, 
and  the  town’s  first  water  works. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  erected  was  an 
alms-house,  later  sold;  then  a $15,000  appropria- 
tion in  1877  covered  the  erections  of  buildings 
about  half  a mile  west  of  Chicopee  Falls.  These 
were  frankly  called  “the  Poor  Farm.” 

The  completion  of  the  Cabot  Mills  at  the 
Center  was  celebrated  by  a series  of  Grand 
Balls,  most  of  them  held  in  Chapin  Hall,  just 
west  of  the  present  Kendall  House.  One  writer 
tells  us  that  in  September  the  “lights  were 
turned  on  in  the  mills,  and  turned  out  again  in 
March,”  and  both  these  occassions  were 
celebrated  by  a Grand  Ball.  The  new  stage  coach 
broght  people  from  far  and  near. 

The  Cabot  House  was  run  by  the  Chapin 
Brothers,  (who  also  owned  the  old  Massasoit 
House  in  Springfield,  later  by  Madison  Ken- 
dall, who  also  owned  the  stage  running  between 
Chicopee  Falls  and  Springfield. 

In  the  early  1850’s  there  were  stores,  but 
the  number  increased  very  rapidly,  many  small 
establishments  were  in  the  houses  on  both  sides 
of  Springfield,  Center,  and  Exchange  Streets, 
then  called  Ferry  Street.  The  curve  in  Market 
Square  facing  the  Town  Hall  and  Library,  was 
called  Merchant’s  Row.  The  first  fish  market 
was  in  the  Ferry  Block,  (later  the  Bullens’ 
Block),  corner  of  Miller  Street.  Harnesses  and 
trunks  were  manufactured  where  Guimond’s 
Drug  Store  now  stands.  (Sic.:  Guimond’s  no 
longer  exists.) 

To  be  Continued  . . . 
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®be  fHarArthurs:  A lC?QPubarii  Atnmrmi  family 

by  Nancy  Woodard  and  Stephen  Jendrysik 


Note:  Much  of  the  information  for  this  article 
was  research  by  Sue  Bousquet. 


Photos  provided  by  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  Fleury. 


In  1942,  a memorial  to  General 
MacArthur  was  dedicated  as 
MacArthur  Square  at  the  junction 
of  East  Street.  In  1976,  the 
memorial  was  relocated  at  the 
foot  of  Church  Street  in  the 
Chicopee  Falls  Urban  Renewal 
Area.  The  monument  honors  an 
American  Family’s  one  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  nation. 

Sarah  MacArthur  and  her  son 
Arthur  were  the  first  of  that 
family  to  transplant  their  Scot- 
tish roots  to  American  soil.  They 
arrived  in  1825,  a widow  with 
modest  financial  security  and  her 
son,  whose  ambition  was  to 
become  a lawyer.  This  goal  was 
realized  fifteen  years  later  when 
Arthur  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Massachusetts.  Although  Arthur 
maintained  his  legal  practice  in 
Springfield,  he  and  his  mother 
decided  upon  Chicopee  Falls  as 
their  new  homesite,  and  it  was 
here  that  Arthur  met  and  married 
Aurelia  Belcher. 


Aurelia  Belcher  was  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Belcher. 
The  Belcher  Foundary  was  one  of 
the  first  businesses  established  at 
the  Falls.  After  their  marriage  the 
MacArthur’s  set  up  residence  in 
the  Belcher  Family  Home 
(originally  built  by  Benjamin 
Belcher  in  1815  - demolished  by 
the  city  of  Chicopee  in  1975)  and  it 
was  here,  on  June  2,  1845,  that 
Mrs.  MacArthur  bore  their  first 
child,  a son  named  Arthur  in 
accordance  with  family  tradition. 

It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before 
the  cry  of  “Go  West,  young  man, 
Go  West!”  reached  the  eastern 
seaboard,  urging  the  settlers  to 
meet  the  challenging  oppor- 
tunities of  the  seemingly  un- 
limited American  frontier.  The 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  lured  the 
MacArthurs  and  their  four-year- 
old  son  Arthur  as  far  west  as 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  land 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  There,  Arthur 
served  as  City  Attorney  and 


President  of  the  Wisconsin 
Senate. 

As  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Court  of  Wisconsin,  a 
capacity  he  filled  for  thirteen 
years  - His  judicial  wisdom  exer- 
cised in  this  position  obtained  for 
him  a Presidential  appointment 
by  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  retained  this  position  for 
eighteen  years  before  his  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  73,  when  he 
returned  to  Milwaukee  to  spend 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his 
life  writing.  Judge  MacArthur 
died  on  August  27,  1896,  while  on 
a visit  to  Atlantic  City  to  see  his 
son. 

Judge  MacArthur’s  son, 
Arthur,  had  ambitions  quite  apart 
from  the  brilliant  legal  career  of 
his  father.  Whereas  his  father  had 
won  many  a hard-earned  battle  in 
the  courtroom,  young  Arthur 
dreamed  of  victory  on  the 
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battlefield.  His  plan  to  join  the 
Army  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil 
War  was  adamantly  opposed  by 
the  Judge,  who  went  to  such 
lengths  as  to  hire  a tutor-guard  to 
prevent  Arthur’s  running  away  to 
enlist.  As  a compromise,  Arthur 
was  enrolled  in  a private  military 
academy.  He  so  impressed  his 
instructors  with  his  skill  in  tactics 
and  strategy  that  they  sought  to 
obtain  for  him  a Presidential 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  Due  to  Judge 
MacArthur’s  timely  intervention, 
however,  this  opportunity  never 
materialized.  Boosted  by  his 
father’s  political  influence, 
Arthur  was  named  adjutant  of  the 
24th  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  at  the 
age  of  19. 

Arthur’s  slight  stature  and 
delicately  pitched  voice  were  no 
obstacle  to  his  power  of 
leadership.  His  first  encounter  at 
the  Battle  of  Murfreesboro  was 
ample  proof  that  he  could  meet  the 
test.  The  Battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  fought  on  November  25, 
1863,  was  his  most  challenging 


Aurelia  Belcher  Mac  Arthur,  mother  of  Arthur. 


Sarah  Barney  Belcher,  wife  of  Benjamin  Belcher 
and  grandmother  of  Arthur. 


encounter.  His  unswerving  deter- 
mination here  led  the  blue-coats  to 
a hard-won  victory  and  earned  for 
him  the  rank  of  major  and  the 
esteemed  Medal  of  Honor. 
Successive  promotions  made  him 
the  youngest  colonel  in  the  Union 
Army. 

The  battle  cry  at  Franklin  in 
1864  was  the  last  for  the  “Boy 
Colonel.”  Arthur  was  seriously 
wounded  and  was  so  discharged 
from  the  service  six  months  later. 
Civilian  life  did  not  sit  well  with 
his  military  disposition,  however, 
by  February,  1866,  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  Regular  Army  where  he 
speedily  attained  the  rank  of 
captain.  The  next  twenty-three 
years  found  Captain  MacArthur 
on  the  American  attempting  to 
persuade  the  Apache  and  Sioux 
Indians  to  embrace  the  white 
man’s  civilization. 

In  the  winter  of  1874-75,  Cap- 
tain MacArthur  ventured  far 
enough  away  from  his  prairie  post 
to  be  captured  by  the  charms  of  a 
Southern  belle,  Miss  Mary 
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Judge  Arthur  Mac  Arthur  (father  of  Arthur). 


in  the  island.  By  February  of  1899, 
a full-fledged  war  was  under  way. 
MacArthur,  now  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  made  short  work  of 
Aquinaldo’s  army  and  forced 
Aquinaldo  into  hiding.  He  later 
apprehended  the  fugitive 
Aquinaldo  and  won  the  surrender 
of  guerrilla  troops  who  had  per- 
sisted in  their  attacks.  And 
MacArthur  was  appointed  the 
military  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  1900,  MacArthur  was  reliev- 
ed as  governor  by  a five-man 
civilian  commission  headed  by 
William  Harvard  Taft.  Personali- 
ty conflicts  and  political 
differences  caused  a rift  between 
MacArthur  and  Taft,  which  was 
to  last  a life-time.  In  1901, 
MacArthur  returned  to  the  U S 

In  1904,  General  MacArthur 
and  his  son  Douglas  were  sent  to 
Manchuria  to  study  Methods  of 
Japanese  warfare.  During  the 
time  MacArthur  was  named 
Lieutenant  General  by  a special 
act  of  Congress.  When  the  Armed 
Services  were  reorganized, 


Pinkney  Hardy.  MacArthur’s 
courtship  campaign  ended  in 
success  and  the  two  were  married 
in  May,  1875. 

By  the  end  of  his  twenty-three 
battle-free  years,  Arthur  had 
received  a Doctor  of  Law  degree 
from  the  National  Law  School  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  had  begun 
his  study  of  law  prior  to  joining 
the  Regular  Army  and  had  con- 
tinued it  during  the  following 
years.  He  also  used  this  time  to 
sharpen  his  military  skills,  which 
were  once  again  put  to  the  test  in 
the  next  major  U.S.  Confronta- 
tion, the  Spanish-American  War. 

As  Brigadier  General  of 
Volunteers,  MacArthur  waged  a 
successful  attack  against 
Spanish  troops  at  Manila.  Soon 
after,  Spain  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  thereby  surrendering  the 
Philippines  to  the  Americans.  The 
Spanish  had  no  sooner  been 
expelled,  however,  when  a group 
of  insurrectionists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Emilio  Aquinaldo, 
sought  to  establish  a dictatorship 


Lt.  Arthur  MacArthur  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 


(24th  Wisconsin  Volunteers). 
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MacArthur  became  the  highest- 
ranking  military  official  in  the 
United  States.  MacArthur  return- 
ed to  Milwaukee  in  semi-retirement 
to  serve  as  special  advisor  to 
President  Thoedore  Roosevelt.  In 
1909,  at  age  64,  MacArthur  retired 
from  military  life. 

On  September  5, 1912  General 
MacArthur  disregarded  a long 
term  illness  to  attend  the  fiftieth 
reunion  of  the  24th  Wisconsin 
Regiment.  In  the  midst  of 
remembering  memorable  vic- 
tories with  his  comrades,  he  sank 
helplessly  into  a chair  and  died, 
having  achieved  his  country’s 
highest  military  recognition.  The 
brigade  stayed  on  for  the  funeral 
of  its  fallen  commander. 

For  fifty  years  Arthur 
MacArthur  served  his  nation. 
Now  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Mary  and  Arthur  MacArthur 
would  give  fifty  more  years  of 
service  to  the  Republic.  In  Mexico, 
Douglas  MacArthur  would  win 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  courage 
under  fire.  He  went  on  to  com- 
mand the  Rainbow  Division  in 
World  War  I.  During  World  War 
II,  MacArthur  was  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  the  Pacific. 
Following  the  War  he  would 
rebuild  Japan  from  devastation 
and  ruin. 


Mary  Pinkney,  wife  of  Arthur  MacArthur. 

Indeed  the  monument  on 
Church  Street  honors  Arthur 
MacArthur  the  fabled  “Boy 
Colonel  of  The  West.”  And  it 
should,  since  MacArthur  was 
born  not  far  from  the  spot,  but  it 
also  serves  as  a symbolic 
reminder  that  America’s  greatest 
military  family  has  roots  at  old 
Skipmuck. 


Left  to  right  (top):  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  MacArthur  111,  Lt.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Seated:  Mrs. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  first  grandchild,  Arthur  IV,  and  General  Arthur  MacArthur. 
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Note:  Proclamation  appeared  in  a per- 
sonal scapbook  belonging  to  William 
Kimberley  Palmer.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Palmer  wrote  the  poem,  or 
someone  else,  since  it  was  not  in  Palmer’s 
handwriting. 


Proclamation 


“Spring  is  coming,”  Shout  the 
daisies,  and  their  shout  is  borne 
by  winds  through  wood  and  dale, 
over  field  and  hedgerow,  and  up 
and  down  the  babbling  streams. 

The  ruby-breasted  robin  tilts  his 
tail  and  sings  his  melodious  lay. 

The  thrush  drops  his  aspiring 
notes  in  what  a poet  called  “un- 
translatable proverbs.”  The 
blackbird  thrills  the  bush  with 
liquid  melody  of  his  buoyant 
appeal.  The  ring  dove  coos  in  the 
wood,  the  linnet  sings  his  first 
love-song,  and  the  chaffinch 
chirps  on  every  bough.  The  old 
yew,  the  aspen  and  the  willow  will 
spread  their  banners  again.  The 
alders  will  put  on  downy  tufts 
sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  gold. 

The  snowdrop  will  raise  its  im- 
maculate head,  and  the  daffodils 
will  trumpet  to  the  breeze.  Under 
the  hawthorn  bush  the  violet  will 
peep  at  the  sky,  and  the  primrose 
will  reign  queen  of  the  wood.  At 
the  brook’s  edge  the  marsh 
marigold  will  unfold  its  yellow 
glossy  petals.  And  all  the  music 
and  beauty  seem  to  be  a response 
and  procession  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  daisies. 

William  Kimberley  Palmer  was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  March,  1856.  He 
lived  there  for  ten  years  and  his  family  moved  to  Chicopee,  Massachusetts  in  1865. 

William  K.  Palmer  was  a very  well-known  poet  in  Chicopee,  and  throughout  the  area. 
He  was  a graduate  of  Chicopee  High  School  in  the  year  1972.  F ollowing  graduation,  he  went  to 
New  York  to  secure  a job  with  Charles  Scribner’s  & Sons,  publisher.  Mr.  Palmer  returned  to  the 
Chicopee  area  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  here  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems. 
He  died  on  August  1,  1938,  at  the  Mercy  Hospital. 


The  House  on  Cabot  Street 

by  Ann  Marie  Starzyk  and  Joan  Mamicki 
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Photos  by  Peter  Derosier 
Cabot  St.  Home  before  restoration. 


From  the  outside,  the  Cabot  Street  home  looks 
ordinary;  it’s  a normal  brick  house  with  glass 
windows.  But  upon  closer  examination,  one  can  see 
that  the  house  is  unique.  It  has  been  completely 
restored  to  beauty  by  Peter  Derosier.  What  motivated 
Mr.  Derosier  to  restore  the  house,  were  the  facts  that 
it  was  made  of  solid  brick  and  it  was  of  old  federal 
colonial  architecture. 

The  house  is  believed  to  date  back  to  1825,  but 
there  are  no  deeds  or  legal  papers  to  prove  this.  The 
house  is  thought  to  be  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old  because  when  it  was  being  restored,  the 
lathes  behind  the  plaster  were  found  to  be  hand-split. 
This  type  of  lathe  is  usually  found  in  houses  dating 
back  before  1825. 

Before  restoration,  the  house  was  literally 
“ready  for  the  wrecker’s  ball.”  The  floors  had  caved 
in,  the  basement  had  not  been  opened  in  ten  years 
and  water  poured  into  it.  The  water  and  constant 
dampness  caused  thick  white  mildew  to  form  around 
the  main  carrying  beams  in  the  basement. 
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All  of  the  eight  fireplaces  were  bricked  in  and 
without  hearths  when  Mr.  Derosier  first  saw  the 
house  on  Cabot  Street.  So  all  of  the  fireplace  bottoms 
were  rebuilt  and  a new  hearth  was  put  in  each  one. 

The  chimneys  were  also  closed  up  and  had  to  be 
restored  from  the  basement  right  on  up  to  the  top 
floor.  The  chimneys  are  now  stuccoed  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  wooden  cedar  shingles. 

The  original  windows  were  properly  put  in  1825, 
and  they  had  been  completely  rotted  out.  They  were 
difficult  to  replace  because  of  the  measurements 
around  the  sash  and  window  boxes.  However, 
replacements  were  found  and  the  windows  are  now  a 
half  an  inch  more  in  thickness  than  the  original  ones. 
Some  of  the  moldings  around  the  windows  had  been 
broken  off,  and  also  had  to  be  replaced.  The  shutter 
brackets  are  original  and  are  handmade  of  forged 
iron. 

The  floors  are  all  original,  not  stained,  and 
totally  natural  in  color.  Some  of  the  floorboards  in  the 
living  room  and  kitchen  had  been  rotted,  so  Mr. 
Derosier  took  floorboards  from  the  attic  and  placed 
them  where  they  were  needed.  This  kept  all  the  floors 
original,  and  left  Mr.  Derosier  without  an  attic  floor. 

The  doors  are  original  also.  They  are  whole,  one- 
piece  red  pine  boards,  and  they  are  all  hand-planked. 


One  of  eight  fireplaces  now  restored. 
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Antique  pump  organ  in  living  room. 
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Old  wooden  table  and  chairs  in  living  room  overlooking  Cabot  Street. 


All  of  the  stairs  were  dilapidated  and  had  to  be 
restored.  The  stair  treads  had  been  replaced  around 
fifty  years  ago,  so  they  weren’t  in  bad  condition. 
However,  they  all  had  to  be  scraped  down,  repaired, 
puttied,  renailed  and  patched.  The  bannister  is 
original  and  that  was  scraped  and  refinished.  Most  of 
the  spindels  also  had  to  be  replaced  and  repaired. 

There  was  originally  one  downstairs  bathroom 
which  appeared  more  like  a small  closet.  It  was  split 
down  the  middle  to  form  two  little  bathrooms,  with  a 
wall  to  separate  them.  Mr.  Derosier  took  down  the 
wall  to  enlarge  it  and  make  one  large  bathroom. 

In  keeping  with  the  antiquity  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Derosier  has  furnished  it  all  with  beautiful  antiques. 
Some  of  these  he  purchased  in  Canada  and  include  a 
pump  organ,  cheese  presser,  gasoline  lamp,  potty 
chair,  an  old  desk,  oak  table,  knick-knacks  and  many 
paintings. 
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Antique  “potty  chair”  represents  one  of  many  antiques  bought  in  Canada. 
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Decorated  corner  with  one  of  many  plants  in  house. 
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Photos  by  Jan  Balicki 

Mr.  Peter  Derosier 


Several  attractive  live  plants  also  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  house. 

The  fence  outside  is  not  original  to  the  house, 
but  was  put  up  a few  years  later.  The  first  owner 
acquired  it  from  parts  of  a bridge  that  burned  down. 
He  bought  it  all  for  $3.00  and  cemented  it  in.  It  used  to 
completely  surround  the  house,  but  cars  are  constanl- 
ty  smashing  into  it. 

The  back  of  the  house  was  also  in  shambles. 
During  the  warmer  weather,  Mr.  Derosier  cleaned  up 
the  back  yard  and  landscaped  it  with  new  grass,  trees 
and  flowers. 

In  our  interview,  Mr.  Derosier  said  that  there 
are  many  beautiful  old  homes  in  Chicopee  and  he 
would  like  to  see  people  interested  in  them,  and 
restore  them. 

After  looking  at  his  house,  we  really  agree  with 

him. 

The  restoration  of  the  Cabot  Street  house  is  a 
very  positive  step  toward  the  preserving  of 
Chicopee’s  historical  past. 
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Emerson  Gaylord 

by  Yoland  Bator 

Note:  Much  of  the  material  for  this  article  was  furnished  by  “Gaylord  . . . Giant  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  (by  Jeanne  Rivet  and  Nancy  Dunnigan)  which  appeared  in 
Chicopee’s  Yesterdays. 

A proud,  erect  Victorian  mansion  stands  defiantly  in  view  of  it’s 
modern  day  counter  parts.  The  encompassing  wrought  iron  fence  and 
stately  pines  and  oaks  have  retained  the  mansion’s  19th  century 
Victorian  appearance  through  the  decades.  This  mansion  is  symbolic  of 
not  only  it’s  architectural  antiquity,  but  also  of  a man  whose  contribution 
to  Chicopee  was  not  only  of  an  industrial  sort,  but  a political  one,  as  well. 

Emerson  Gaylord  was  born  in  1817  in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
In  1824  his  father  died,  leaving  the  young  Emerson  to  fend  for  himself. 

Ten  years  afterward  he  landed  ajob  as  an  apprentice  toSethNymsof 
Amherst  to  learn  the  trade  of  harness  making,  thus  setting  the  scene  for 
his  future  work  in  the  leather  business.  After  two  months  of  rigorous 
training  in  that  type  of  leather  work,  he  traveled  back  to  South  Hadley  to 
practice  his  newly  acquired  trade.  He  then  began  to  develop  the  skill  of 
shoe  making  under  the  tutoring  of  George  Kelbourn  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  Further  continuing  his  skills  in  the  leather  works,  he  worked 
under  the  direction  of  a Mr.  Ely,  producing  first  class  “gaiter  boots.” 

In  1840,  Emerson  Gaylord  finally  decided  to  “increase  the  fruits  of  his 
labor”  by  beginning  a business  of  his  own.  So,  with  the  needed  help  of  his 
brother,  John,  he  began  a shoe  producing  business.  After  a year  of 
working  in  the  little  shop,  he  was  hired  to  work  for  the  Ames  Company  of 
Chicopee,  using  his  skill  as  a harness  maker  for  the  Texan  trade.  The 
Ames  Company  soon  expanded  their  leather  works  into  the  production  of 
sword  scabbards  and  other  leather  variables.  The  Ames  Company  later 
offered  him  a shop  foreman’s  position,  but  Emerson  declined  the  offer. 
Instead,  he  chose  to  form  a contract  with  the  Ames  Company.  Soon  after, 
he  acquired  the  business,  and  added  the  manufacturing  of  leather  shoes 
and  machine  belting. 

In  1856  he  received  much  appreciated  Federal  government  orders 
from  the  War  Department  to  produce  infantry  accoutrements.  Until  1861, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  struggle  between  the  embittered 
Northern  and  Southern  parties,  he  furnished  first  class  military 
accoutrements  to  several  of  the  southern  states. 

On  the  fateful  day  of  the  razing  of  Fort  Sumpter,  Mr.  Gaylord  had  on 
hand  a stock  of  these  southern-to-be  accoutrements,  and  had  no  idea  what 
to  do  with  them.  Fortunately,  his  problem  was  alleviated  when  he 
received  a message  from  a Col.  Thorton  requesting  that  all  his  goods  be 
transported  to  Union  Army  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  But 
problems  soon  arose  when  Governor  Andrew  made  a request  for  the  same 
stock  on  that  same  day.  Facing  his  dilemma,  he  decided  to  divide  the 
supplies  equally  among  the  state  and  federal  governments.  That  night,  a 
messenger  from  New  York  attempted  to  bribe  Mr.  Gaylord  into  diverting 
the  materials  back  to  the  southern  states,  but  Emerson  refused. 

Demands  from  the  Army  increased  continually.  In  order  to  keep  in 
pace  with  demands,  Mr.  Gaylord  erected  new  buildings,  increased  the 
number  of  workers,  and  shipped  from  between  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  each  week.  After  the  war,  the  U.S. 
Government  repayed  him  for  his  loyal  services,  and  requested  him  to 
produce  mailbags  for  a term  of  four  years. 

Politically,  Mr.  Gaylord  was  as  much  involved  in  the  town’s  affairs 
as  he  was  with  his  business.  He  served  on  the  town  legislature  in  1866, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  build  the  town  (City)  hall,  and  was 
president  of  the  Cabot  (now  Chicopee)  National  Bank,  from  1878-1881.  He 
then  retired  from  the  political  arena  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

The  Gaylord  Mansion  is  a constant  reminder  of  a fine  man  whose 
contributions  to  Chicopee  will  be  long  remembered. 
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Steadfastness 


by  William  Kimberley  Palmer 


Did  you  ever  set  type 
When  apples  were  ripe, 

When  the  fields  called  you  off 
Back  to  play? 

Did  you  ever  read  proof 
And  to  sport  was  aloof 
On  a thoroughly  bright  July  day? 
Then  you  know  what  is  grit, 
How  to  be  brave  and  fit 
When  sport  says:  “Why  toil  life 
away?” 

Have  you  learned  to  stand  true 
When  folly  calls  you, 

“O  have  a good  time!  Who’s 
afraid  ?” 

Just  decide  for  yourself, 

Nor  seek  pleasure  or  pelf, 

When  Right  says:  It  wrong  youth 
and  maid.” 

Then  dare  to  do  ever 
Your  best,  nor  to  sever 
The  ties,  laws,  your  forbears 
obeyed. 


The  Ames 
Sword 
Company 

written  by  Jill  Tylunas 
interviewed  by  Mark  Hines 


. . . Not  only  is  it  famous  for  the 
bronzed  Capitol  doors,  but  the 
Ames  Company  was  the  major 
sword  manufacturing  company 
in  the  United  States  in  the  late 
1800’s. 

From  The  Beginning 

Although  the  bronzed,  east 
wing  doors  of  the  Capitol 
Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
depict  both  war  and  peace,  the 
Ames  Company  became  well- 
known  for  the  manufacture  of 
swords,  cannons,  and  other 
weapons  of  war  during  the  late 
1800’s.  It  wasn’t  until  late  in  their 
history,  after  World  War  I,  that 
they  turned  to  the  peacetime 
manufacturing  of  locks,  silver, 
jewelry,  and  ceremonial  swords. 

N.  P.  Ames,  Jr.  and  James  T. 
Ames  were  employed  from  early 
boyhood  in  their  father’s  shop 
where  they  acquired  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron 
and  steel  and  the  manufacturing 


of  edged  tools. 

In  1829  the  business  was 
moved  from  Lowell,  Ma.  to 
Chicopee,  Ma.,  where  it  grew  and 
eventually  covered  nearly  four 
acres  of  land. 

In  1831  they  were  the  chief 
manufacturers  for  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  needs  of  our 
army  and  navy.  The  demand  for 
arms  became  so  great  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  import 
weapons  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. Also,  because  of  the  boom- 
ing business,  several  arms  com- 
panies sprang  into  existence  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
but  soon  went  bankrupt  at  the 
close  of  the  W ar  when  the  demand 
disappeared. 

During  the  French-Prussian 
War  the  company  received  con- 
tracts from  the  French  govern- 
ment for  about  100,000  sabres  and 
from  the  Turkish  government  for 
236,000  sabres  to  equip  their  army 
in  the  war. 


One  Man  Remembers  . . . 

After  the  first  article  in  Skip- 
munk,  some  members  of  our  staff 
wanted  to  find  out  more  about  the 
Ames  Sword  Company,  so  Mark 
Hines  called  on  Mr.  Louis  Dupuis 
for  information. 

In  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Dupuis,  we  found  that  the  com- 
pany went  bankrupt  in  the  1930’s. 
“What  had  happened, ”he  said, 
“was  that,  after  the  1st  World 
War,  Congress  passed  a resolu- 
tion that  it  was  no  longer  man- 
datory to  wear  side  arms  (swords). 
Consequently,  this  ruling  raised 
havoc  with  the  sword  industry.” 
Therefore,  the  turnoff  in  this 
business  occurred  when  the  army 
stopped  using  side  arms.  All  that 
were  to  be  used  from  then  on 
would  be  swords  for  moving 
pictures  in  Hollywood  and 
ceremonial  swords.  A display  of 
these  swords  can  be  seen  at  the 
W orcester  Museum  and  also  at  the 
J.  McNally  House. 


Ames  became  well-known  for  war  weapons. 
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“We  then  went  into  the  lock  business 


Photos  by  Peter  Ogozalek 
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“We  have,  in  our  collection,  a sword  that  was  on  display  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1917  . . . 
said  Mr.  Louis  Dupuis  when  interviewed  by  Mark  Hines(1977). 


Almost  all  the  sword  molds 
that  existed  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  depression.  Mr.  Dupuis 
said,  “At  that  time  my  dad  was  in 
charge  of  the  plant  here  in 
Chicopee.  He  was  told  to  liquidate 
and  destroy  all  the  plates.  The 
company  did  this  because  they 
didn’t  want  anyone  else  going 
into  the  sword  business  and 
gaining  access  to  the  plates 
because  they  were  really 
priceless.” 

“The  company  went 
bankrupt  during  the  depression. 
It  moved  to  Ohio  in  order  to 
protect  its  resources.  When  it  did 
that,  my  dad  purchased  the 
plating  operation  and  the  office 
building.  We  still  have  odds  and 
ends  of  the  old  plant,  such  as  the 
patterns  for  International  Silver. 
We  then  went  into  the  lock 
business  until  about  1944.  At  this 
time  the  company  also  diversified 
into  the  other  fields,  such  as  locks 
and  switches  on  train  tracks,  and 
register  nails.  These  craftsmen 
actually  made  just  about 
anything:  firearms,  machinery, 
lathes,  jewelry,  etc.” 

Beautiful  Weaponry 

“The  history  of  the  company 
goes  way  back,”  commented  Mr. 
Dupuis.  “We  have  many  inquiries 
every  week  from  people  who  have 
come  into  possession  of  swords 
that  they  think  are  priceless.  Most 
of  them,  however,  only  sell  for 
about  thirty-five  dollars.” 

The  sword’s  beauty  is  mainly 
in  its  grip  or  handle.  Some  are 
made  of  sharkskin  (rough  and 
porous),  hard  rubber,  and  also 
ivory.  Ceremonial  swords  did  not 
necessarily  have  bone  grips  and 
the  army  used  hard  rubber.  Some 
of  the  handles  that  were  made  of 
wood  or  molded  plastic  were  hand 
engraved.  If  these  were  made 
today  the  price  would  be  very 
high. 

Mr.  Dupuis  added,  “We  have 
in  our  collection  a sword  that  was 
on  display  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1917.  It  is  one  of  a kind.  It’s  a 


Roman  sword  with  a figurine  on 
the  handle.  It  is  about  twenty-four 
inches  long.  The  figurine  for  this 
handle  was  hand  sculptured  and 
then  cast.” 


Today  the  Ames  Company 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
Duprey-Ames  Plating  Company 
and  is  located  on  Mountville  Road 
in  Willimansett. 
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Chicopee’s  Indians 

by  Yoland  Bator 


What  Indian  group  or  groups  actually  inhabited 
the  area,  today  known  as  Chicopee?  A slight 
historical  controversy  exists  on  this  particular  topic. 
So,  you  the  reader,  will  have  to  decide  yourself,  from 
the  facts  and  statements  in  this  article,  as  to  what 
exact  Indian  type  lived  in  our  City  over  three 
centuries  ago.  If  you  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
subject,  please  inform  us;  we’d  be  most  grateful  to 
receive  further  clarification  in  our  quest  to  discover 
more  information  on  this  interesting  subject  matter. 

April  20th,  1641  proved  to  be  a significant  day  in 
the  history  of  Chicopee.  On  that  day,  William 
Pynchon  drew  up  the  contract  which  ultimately 
bought,  “all  the  groundes  meddowes  and  woodlandes 
lieng  on  the  East  side  of  the  Quetticot  River  from  the 
mouth  of  Chickappy  River  up  to  another  smale 
Riverlet  caled  Wollamansek  ....  Also  all  the 
woodlandes  lieng  about  three  or  fower  miles  up 
Chickuppy  River  . . . with  all  the  Ilandes  in 
Chickuppy  River  and  the  meddow  swampes  caled 
Pissak  on  the  south  side  of  Chickuppy  River  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River,”  from  the  Indians  living  in  the 
vicinity.  In  addition  to  Pynchon’s  contract,  other 
factors  contribute  to  the  background  of  our 
predecessors,  the  American  Indians. 

In  1614  Dutch  explorer  Adriean  Block  was 
reported  to  have  navigated  his  way  up  both  the 
Connecticut  and  Chicopee  Rivers,  and  was  to  have 
sighted  various  Indian  encampments  along  the 
route.  Sailing  up  the  Chicopee  seems  highly  im- 
probable, because  that  River  was  not  only  shallow  in 
a variety  of  places,  but  also  it  literally  symbolized 
raging  and  violent  rapids;  in  addition,  it  flowed  west, 
thus  virtually  eliminating  the  possibility  of  sailing 
up  the  waterway  with  any  type  of  explorer’s  contem- 
porary water  crafts.  Although  sailing  up  the  Connec- 
ticut can  seem  believable,  that  too  could  stir  some 
dubious  expressions  from  amateur  historians,  due  to 
the  seemingly  unethical  approach  for  sailing  a sea- 
voyaging  vessel  up  an  unknown  river,  and  risking 
the  likelihood  of  running  aground.  So  it  might  not  be 
full-proof  to  use  various  Indian  sightings  as  an 
answer  in  our  geographical  location. 

Another  reported  variable  in  this  search  of  the 
early  Chicopee  residents,  is  that  the  Nipmucs  once 
lived  here.  It  is  said  that  these  Indians  paid  tributes 
(has  conotations  of  alliances)  to  the  Mohegans, 
Mahicans,  and  Pequot  composite  and  the 
Narragansetts.  The  Nipmucs  were  comprised  of  six 
lesser  tribes.  The  Mohegans  resided  in  Eastern 
Connecticut  and  a trickle  up  the  Connecticut  River; 
the  Mahicans  resided  in  the  uppermost  area  of  New 
York  State;  the  Pequots  lived  mainly  in  central 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  the  Narragansetts 


lived  largely  in  Worcester  County,  while  a scattered 
handfull  resided  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
lands  of  the  Massachuset  and  Wampanoag,  their 
neighbors,  and  a reported  trickle  along  the  Connec- 
ticut River.  Also  to  be  noted  is  that  one  of  the  six 
lesser  tribes,  the  Pegans,  were  to  have  settled  farther 
than  Webster,  Massachusetts  towards  the  West. 
Thus,  the  chance  of  the  N ipmucs  living  in  Chicopee  is 
possible  and  is  not  remote  to  the  least;  but  still  more 
evidence  is  required  to  affirm  these  theories. 

The  only  substansiated  evidence  of  the  type  of 
Indians  which  existed  here,  therefore,  is  in  the 
original  contract  made  between  the  Indian  residents 
and  Mr.  Pynchon.  Fortunately  for  city  historians, 
Mr.  Pynchon  named  the  realtors  as:  Nippumsuit  and 
Jancompawin  of  the  Nanotak  or  Nonotuck,  a tribe 
located  in  the  Northampton  area,  Mishsqua,  Sac- 
carant,  Secausk,  and  Wenepawin,  all  of  the 
Woronoco,  a tribe  located  in  the  Westfield  area,  and 
lastly  Misquis,  owner  of  Skep,  Skipmuck,  and 
Skanumgamuck  and  all  the  various  names  to  which 
lands  bore.  All  the  Indians  stated  were  named  along 
with  their  tribe  with  the  exception  of  Misquis.  He 
could,  with  all  possibilities,  be  the  missing  link  in  the 
Nipmuc  theory,  or  a number  of  other  tribes,  but  there 
is  no  final  answer  in  this  case. 

An  interesting  note  were  the  conditions  of  the 
land  three  hundred  years  ago:  Paconemisk,  or 
Willimansett  of  today,  was  a lush  meadow  and  good 
planting  grounds;  Skep,  or  Chicopee  Falls  of  today, 
was  sometimes  a reedy  and  swamped  area,  and  was 
also  good  planting  grounds;  Pissak,  or  Upper 
Chicopee  Center,  was  where  a meadow  and 
numerous  swamps  existed.  Areas  that  were  occupied 
by  Indian  camps  included  Marion  Street,  Chicopee 
Street,  and  Sandy  Hill. 

Just  what  kind  of  Indians  did  live  in  Chicopee 
before  the  white  settlers  exploited  them  back  in  the 
17th  century?  We  can’t  be  certain,  yet! 
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Chicopee’s  Irish  (1830-1875) 

by  John  E.  Doyle 


Chicopee’s  manufacturing  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Irish  immigrant  to  that  city  grew  simultaneously 
according  to  the  demand  for  each  other’s  need.  In 
1813  a group  of  Boston  investors  incorporated  the 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company  and  they  started 
cotton  production  in  Waltham  later  that  year.  In  1821 
Edmund  Dwight,  son  of  a prominent  family  in 
Springfield,  associated  himself  with  this  firm,  and  he 
established  in  Chicopee,  the  Boston  and  Springfield 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  capital.  In  1825  a dam,  a canal,  and  a 
cotton  mill  were  constructed  in  Chicopee.  In  1826  this 
company  became  known  as  the  Chicopee  Manufac- 
turing Company.  By  1835  it  had  a total  of  four  mills 
with  an  employment  capacity  of  up  to  thirteen 
hundred  operatives.  Also  during  this  period 
tenements  were  constructed  by  the  Chicopee 
Manufacturing  Company  to  serve  as  residences  for 
its  employees.  Other  industries  soon  followed,  with 
the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Company  opening  in  1832, 
the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company  in  1834,  the 
Perkins  Mills  in  1836,  and  the  Dwight  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  1841,  for  Chicopee  offered  great 
water  power  by  its  river  and  unlimited  cheap  labor. 
These  companies  were  capable  of  employing  an 
additional  twenty-eight  hundred  employees  in  its 
cotton  production.  With  this  industrial  expansion 
came  Irish  immigration  to  the  city.  Although  some 
controversy  existed  over  who  was  the  first  Irishman 
to  settle  in  Chicopee  (some  claimed  it  to  be  Thomas 
Brennan  in  1824,  while  others  said  Tom  Brainard 
was  first)  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  immigrants 
were  men  of  hard  labor. 

In  1829  John  Chase  (“Uncle  John”  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  to  the  Irish  laborers)  and 
Charles  McClallan  as  agents  of  the  Springfield 
Canal  Company  brought  the  first  Irish  laborers  from 
New  York  to  Chicopee  to  construct  the  canals  and  the 
foundations  of  the  mills  and  to  lay  the  brick  for  the 
factory  tenements.  Some  of  the  Irish  who  worked  on 
the  Blackstone  Canal  and  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  filtered  to  Chicopee  for  additional  work.  The 
Springfield  Daily  Republican,  a local  newspaper, 
carried  advertisements  for  men  to  work  upon  the 
Chicopee  Falls  canal  projects,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  attract  enough  local  workers  for  such  an  endeavor. 
So  Irish  laborers  were  imported  — Chase  brought  an 
additional  sixty  Irishmen  in  1832.  The  numbers  of 
Irish  rose  substantially  in  the  years  from  1832  to  1834 
as  the  demand  for  labor  increased. 

Many  of  Chicopee’s  Irish  were  one-time  in- 
habitants of  Canada.  Many  Irishmen  could  not 
afford  to  come  to  America  with  the  passage  of  the 
Poor  Law  Relief  Act  in  1838  (an  act  which  helped  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Canada  in  order 


to  populate  it  and  lessen  the  economic  stress  in 
Britain)  many  could  pay  their  way  to  Canada.  As  a 
result  the  Irish  went  to  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  then  they  would  “travel  by  foot 
or  coastal  schooner”  to  New  England. 

Other  Irish  were  contracted  to  do  the  unskilled 
labor  in  Chicopee’s  mills.  Irish  girls  were  recruited 
from  New  York  State.  It  is  believed  that  these  girls 
were  the  daughters  of  men  who  had  constructed  the 
Erie  Canal  some  decades  earlier.  These  young  girls, 
Irish  and  Yankee,  in  their  late  teens  and  early 
twenties  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
large  factories.  They  lived  in  boardinghouses  and 
remained  under  the  careful  supervision  of  matrons 
who  kept  any  “taint  of  disreputability”  from  the 
girls.  A twelve  hour  day  was  not  considered 
unreasonable  and  a half  hour  off  for  meals  was 
standard.  It  was  possible  to  operate  machinery  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  without  artificial  light,  and  in 
wintertime  candles  furnished  enough  illumination  to 
permit  operation  into  the  evening.  Because  of  the 
slow  speeds  of  early  machinery  the  pace  was  not 
great.  Thus  a seventy-two  hour  work  week  was 
possible  without  great  physical  strain.  Half  of  the 
weekly  wages,  two  to  three  dollars  a week,  were  spent 
on  room  and  board.  Yet  the  employers  were  concern- 
ed about  the  morals  of  their  employees.  So  long  as  the 
level  of  production  and  standard  of  living  did  not  fall 
below  reasonable  efficiency  it  was  thought  proper,  in 
the  interest  of  strengthening  character,  to  keep 
luxuries  and  leisure  time  at  a minimum. 

The  final  and  most  compelling  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Irish  in  Western  Massachusetts 
was  due  to  the  potato  famine  of  the  late  1840’s  and 
early  1850’s.  Over  one  million  Irish  came  to  the 
American  shores  between  1847  and  1855.  These 
people  searching  for  jobs  came  to  Chicopee  to  work  in 
the  mills.  Some  of  these  Irish  immigrants  had  come 
to  work  on  the  Northampton  and  Springfield 
Railroad,  which  was  constructed  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1845  and  travelled 
through  Chicopee  Center  and  Willimansett.  Yet  still 
more  Irish  came  in  1849  to  work  on  the  construction 
of  the  canal  in  Holyoke  or  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in 
North  Adams  in  the  1870’s. 

Chicopee’s  Irish  settled  in  the  West  End,  Falls 
and  Center  areas  of  the  city.  The  West  End  section 
also  known  as  “Ireland”  or  the  “Patch”  carried  the 
largest,  and  most  impoverished  group  of  Irish 
immigrants.  These  new  Americans  were  hard 
workers,  “hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water,  breakers 
of  stone.”  They  settled  into  the  old  boardinghouses 
and  tenements.  Whole  families  numbering  as  many 
as  fifteen  massed  together  into  one  or  two  rooms. 
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Prior  to  the  Irish  migration  Protestant  girls  lived  in 
these  tenements.  With  the  coming  of  the  Irish  both 
sexes  shared  the  same  room  (a  fact  that  caused  many 
a Protestant’s  eyebrow  to  rise  during  that  period). 
With  the  coming  of  the  Irish  the  old  boardinghouse 
system,  with  its  Puritan  discipline,  fell  into  disuse. 
No  longer  was  the  work  force  comprised  of  temporary 
employees.  This  period  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  factory  population.  From  the  1830’s  until 
1845  the  bulk  of  the  laborers  in  the  Chicopee  Mills 
were  New  England  natives.  But  from  1848  to  1890  the 
labor  force  shifted  to  become  predominantly  im- 
migrant. By  1858  the  mill  population  was  sixty 
percent  Irish,  but  the  number  of  male  Irish  laborers 
was  only  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the  entire  work 
force. 

Wages  received  by  the  Irish  were  very  poor. 
They  found  that  their  salary,  seventy-five  cents  and 
three  jiggers  a day  (a  jigger  was  something  to  drink) 
was  not  enough  to  pay  their  rent.  Because  of  meager 
salaries  and  job  insecurity  it  was  essential  that  each 
member  of  the  family  try  to  obtain  some  kind  of  work. 
The  women  worked  either  in  the  cotton  mills  or  as 
domestics.  The  men  obtained  work  as  the  most 
menial  laborers  or  they  secured  employment  at 
neighboring  farms.  Salaries  in  the  mills  ranged  from 
$1.25  per  day  for  common  laborers  to  $2.25  for 
overseers.  Nine  and  ten  year  old  “bobbin  boys” 
generally  received  twenty  cents  a day. 

Other  problems  which  confronted  the  Irish 
tenement  dwellers  were  the  policies  of  the  “absentee 
owners  and  their  company  town.”  The  owners 
condoned  the  poor  conditions  for  to  improve  them 
would  reduce  profits.  The  landlords  were  un- 
scrupulous. They  promised  high  salaries  to  attract 
qualified  workers,  but  once  on  the  job  the  owners 
would  then  reduce  wages  as  much  as  possible. 

Those  Irish  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
tenement  roof  over  their  heads  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  filth.  These  tenements  four  and  five 
stories  high  and  crammed  together  in  order  to 
conserve  land  were  “beehives  of  humanity.”  The 
absence  of  toilet  facilities,  lack  of  fresh  air,  the 
inadequate  exits  and  multiple  windowless  rooms 
were  just  a few  of  the  harsh  conditions  that  prevailed. 
In  one  letter  to  the  editor  in  a local  newspaper  it  was 
noted  that  the  condition  of  the  blocks  which  the  Irish 
lived  in  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  blocks  were 
beautifully  situated,  so  that  all  the  “noxious  vapors” 
emanating  from  the  Irish  section  are  immediately 
put  to  flight  by  the  breezes  which  sweep  along  the 
Chicopee  and  Connecticut  River.” 

Diseases  flourished  in  the  Irish  sections  of 
town.  Epidemics  of  dysentery,  tuberculosis, 


smallpox,  and  choloera  killed  hundreds  of  the 
“paddies”  as  the  Irish  were  called  by  native 
Americans  in  the  years  from  1849  to  1855.  The 
outbreaks  of  disease  were  attributed  to  the  polluted 
water  supply,  the  use  of  infected  rags  to  make  paper 
in  the  mills,  the  filth  of  the  tenements,  and  immoral 
living.  Letters  to  the  editor  printed  in  The  Weekly 
Journal,  a Chicopee  newspaper  which  was  issued 
twice  a month,  told  the  story  of  the  diseased  Irish 
through  the  eyes  of  native  New  Englanders.  One 
article  described  six  more  deaths  attributed  to 
cholera.  The  writer  blamed  the  frequent  deaths  on  the 
“nonsensical  fear”  of  vaccination,  the  “swinish 
filth”  of  their  living  quarters,  and  the  drinking  of 
their  “miserable  liquor.”  He  claimed  that  most 
deaths  from  cholera  occurred  on  Mondays,  and  he 
attributed  this  to  the  previous  day’s  rum.  It  was  noted 
that  the  Irish  had  little  respect  for  the  dead,  possibly 
due  the  high  mortality  rate  in  Ireland.  He  continued 
to  describe  the  case  of  a young  Irish  girl  who  was 
afraid  she  had  cholera.  According  to  the  article  she 
purchased  a shroud  from  a dress-maker  in  the 
village,  explaining  that  she  feared  that  “her  friends 
would  not  have  provided  her  with  one  if  she  died.”  In 
a letter  to  the  editor  an  observer  wrote  of  another 
three  cholera  victims  in  the  “Patch.”  The  deceased 
were  from  New  York  City,  having  just  arrived  three 
days  earlier.  The  letter  recalls  an  acquaintance  who 
had  cholera  three  times  and  cured  himself  by 
swallowing  tobacco  juice.  But  he  said:  “It  seemed  the 
cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.”  He  also  suggested 
daily  swims  in  the  “healthy  Connecticut  River”  as  a 
possible  cure.  (This  latter  suggestion  may  have  been 
in  jest,  as  it  is  likely  that  as  early  as  1854  the  portion 
of  the  Connecticut  River  below  the  Holyoke  dam  was 
polluted). 

All  New  England  natives  did  not  share  this 
callous  attitude.  For  there  were  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Irish.  John  B.  Woods,  who  later 
became  president  of  the  Chicopee  Savings  Bank, 
worked  as  a grocery  boy  in  the  Irish  section  of  town  in 
the  1850’s  and  recalled  that  when  disease  struck,  he 
had  to  deliver  to  the  Irish  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  told  a somewhat  different  story,  how  peaceful  and 
kind  the  Irish  were  and  how  absolutely  honest.  Their 
tenderness  to  one  another  during  the  plague  and 
their  willingness  to  assist  neighbors  in  the  face  of 
death  was  uncanny.  He  recalled  seeing  eighteen 
occupied  coffins  arranged  side  by  side.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  disinfectants  which  made  it  appear 
“white  as  if  snowfall  had  come.” 

Conflict  between  Yankee  Protestants  and  Irish 
Catholics  existed  in  Chicopee  over  many  issues. 
When  some  Irish  secured  jobs  in  the  weaving  rooms 
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(a  weaver  was  a position  of  status  in  the  mills)  it 
created  a great  deal  of  jealousy  among  the 
Protestants.  The  basic  problems  were  over  social 
issues.  The  conflict  centered  upon  the  Protestant’s 
Puritan  ethic  versus  the  rowdy,  loud,  excessive  rum 
drinking  Irish  Catholic.  Irish  funerals  were  noisy,  as 
compared  with  a somber  Y ankee  burial.  One  disturb- 
ed Yankee  wrote  to  the  Chicopee  Weekly  Journal 
exclaiming  that  another  one  of  those  funerals  which 
seem  to  turn  into  a type  of  holiday  by  the  Irish,  came 
off  again  and  resulted  as  most  of  them  do  with  the 
mourners  becoming  involved  in  a “drunken  spree.” 
On  Sundays  the  Irish  workers  went  out  for  amuse- 
ment, offending  the  Puritan  Yankees  who  kept  the 
Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest.  In  another  letter  to  the 
editor  a Protestant  discussed  a recent  drowning  of  an 
Irishman  on  Sunday.  He  said  if  the  deceased  had 
“remembered  to  keep  holy  the  Lord’s  day,”  he  still 
would  be  alive.  The  writer  noted  that  Irishmen  had 
drowned  on  seven  consecutive  Sundays  and  he 
attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  had  misused 
the  Sabbath  and  were  punished  by  God. 


Protestants  were  upset  by  the  increased  crime 
rates  in  the  city.  In  a letter  to  the  editor,  in  the  Weekly 
Journal,  a man  wrote  that  one  third  of  the  population 
was  composed  of  Irish  Catholics  and  three  quarters 
of  the  city’s  crime  originated  from  that  class.  He 
continued  “were  it  not  for  the  Patch  our  lawyers  and 
justices  would  have  much  leaner  purses.”  Another 
similar  article  explained  how  an  Irish  woman 
returned  a dollar  twenty-five  cents  to  a store.  She 
explained  that  fourteen  months  earlier  she  had 
received  too  much  change  and  that  she  was  returned 
it.  The  editor  said  in  rebuttal  to  her  apparent  honesty 
that  “it  was  probable  that  she  confessed  of  the  sin  of 
keeping  the  money  to  the  priest  and  he  bade  her  return 
it.” 

A point  of  disagreement  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Y ankees  was  the  topic  of  Irish  drinking  habits.  To 
begin  with,  alcoholic  beverages  were  illegal.  No 
liquor  was  allowed  to  be  stored  beyond  twenty-four 
hours  except  for  medical  purposes,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation.  Anti-liquor  candidates  ran  for  state 
level  offices  during  the  1850’s  and  some  seats  were 
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won.  Numerous  articles  appeared  in  the  weekly 
papers  about  the  liquor  abuses  of  the  Irish.  One  such 
article  told  of  Ellen  Downing  who  was  arrested  in  the 
“Patch”  for  having  in  her  home  sixty-nine  gallons  of 
gin,  twenty  gallons  of  brandy,  sixteen  gallons  of 
wine,  ten  gallons  of  rum,  three  decanters  and  three 
pitchers  of  mixed  liquor. 

The  natives  of  Chicopee  regarded  the  early  Irish 
as  coming  from  another  world  and  this  fact  was 
revealed  by  an  anecdote  of  that  day,  characteristic  of 
both  sides.  A ditch  digger  assisted  two  small  children 
and  their  “long  skirted”  mother  over  a muddy  place 
in  the  road  one  day.  The  lady  thanked  him  and  added 
that  the  Irishman  looked  to  her  “just  like  other  men.” 
The  ditch  digger  replied  “and  was  it  yourself  that  was 
thinking  that  we  have  horns.?” 

The  Irish  bore  the  brunt  of  attack  by  the  nativist 
movement.  Its  followers  contended  that  the  im- 
migrants were  mentally  and  physically  defective  and 
that  they  corrupted  politics  by  selling  their  votes. 
Laborers  complained  that  the  aliens,  willing  work  for 
low  wages,  were  stealing  their  jobs.  The  Know- 
Nothing  Party  was  the  most  prominent  nativist 
group  in  Western  Massachusetts.  It  accused  the  Irish 
of  not  having  any  party  allegiance,  for  the  Irish  voted 
for  whatever  party  appealed  most  to  them.  (This  was 
a mortal  sin  in  Republican  Massachusetts,  for  to  vote 
Democratic  was  to  denounce  the  very  foundation  of 
Massachusetts’  political  system).  The  Irish  though 
could  not  vote  Republican  for  its  Whig  and  Federalist 
ties  reminded  them  of  their  former  British  rule  in 
Ireland.  The  Democrats  promoted  class  equality  and 
voting  rights,  both  issues  close  to  the  Irish  hearts. 
Finally  the  Irish  vote  was  said  to  be  a tool  of  the 
“central  power,”  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston.  The 
Know-Nothings  also  called  for  a longer  residency 
period  before  obtaining  full  voting  rights. 

By  1870,  the  increasing  Irish  political  influence 
caused  splits  in  the  city  leadership.  Chicopee  natives 
feared  that  an  Irish  takeover  in  the  city  elections  was 
possible.  The  division  was  based  on  more  than 
national  and  religious  policies.  It  was  a separation  of 
the  Yankee  property  owner  and  taxpayer  from  the 
Irish  laborer  and  poll  taxpayer.  The  natives  feared 
that  the  Irish  could  have  unlimited  power  in  City 
Hall  with  its  constituency  paying  only  a poll  tax.  Yet 
the  Yankees  would  have  to  support  this  “paddy” 
government. 

Growing  discontent  among  the  Irish  labor  force 
was  evident  from  the  period  of  1848  to  1854.  Weaving 
rates  which  were  stable  from  1843  to  1848  were  cut 
twice  in  1848  to  1849.  Also  spinning  rates  dropped.  In 
November  of  1853  wages  fell  when  the  work  day  in 
the  mills  was  cut  from  thirteen  and  one  half  hours  to 


eleven  hours.  The  hand  laborers  working  for  seventy 
cents  a day  went  on  strike  and  formed  picket  lines  in 
January  of  1848.  Several  prospective  scabs  were 
brutally  attacked  by  some  of  the  three  hundred  Irish 
strikers.  When  the  Irish  went  on  strike  their  wages 
ceased.  Being  on  strike,  they  had  no  farms  or  homes 
(other  than  the  factory  tenements)  to  which  they 
could  retreat.  Usually  the  strike  would  result  in  the 
laborers  coming  back  to  work  without  any  gains,  or 
being  blacklisted  and  unable  to  secure  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  financial  crash  of  1857  was  keenly  felt  in 
Chicopee.  Factories  operated  at  half  time  and  later 
reduced  wages.  One  mill  adopted  a four  day  week. 
Wages  were  cut  by  twenty-five  per  cent  in  March  of 
1857.  The  Irish  workers  refused  to  accept  the 
reductions  and  decided  to  strike  instead.  On  April  6, 
1858  the  strike  began.  Immediately  sixteen  special 
constables  were  appointed  by  the  board  of  selectmen 
to  maintain  order  and  protect  mill  property.  The  Irish 
were  able  to  sustain  the  strike  for  only  two  weeks.  Of 
the  five  to  six  hundred  strikers  not  only  gained  any 
concessions  and  many  found  their  jobs  no  longer 
existed  due  to  the  hiring  of  French  Canadian  scabs. 
The  unemployed  strikers,  without  homes  in  which  to 
live,  paraded  through  the  streets  and  large  crowds 
gathered  near  the  mills.  Rioting  occured  and  when 
the  constables  were  unable  to  restore  order,  additonal 
police  were  appointed.  But  the  rioting  continued  until 
the  village  priest  persuaded  the  strikers  to  return  to 
work.  The  corporation’s  terms  were  accepted  and  the 
total  loss  in  wages  suffered  by  the  strikers  neared 
some  eight  thousand  dollars. 

An  analysis  of  the  Hampton  County  Census  of 
1860,  a sampling  of  367  Irish  residents  of  Chicopee, 
enables  the  historian  to  understand  specifics  about 
the  Irish  lifestyle.  First  of  all  there  was  a distinction 
between  residents  of  boardinghouses  and  other 
homes.  Thus  the  descriptions  are  justly  divided.  In 
1860  four  typical  boardinghouses  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  people  among  their  walls  of  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  Irish.  Those  Irish 
born  in  Ireland  totalled  40%,  while  23%  and  15%  were 
born  in  New  York  and  Vermont  respectively.  Of  the 
boardinghouse  inhabitants  16%  were  born  in 
Massachusetts  and  5%  were  from  other  states.  These 
Irish  were  primarily  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  (71%)  with  5%  between  the  ages  of  birth  and  ten 
years.  Nine  and  twelve  per  cent  were  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen  and  thirty-one  and  fifty 
respectively.  But  only  2%  were  over  fifty-one  years 
old.  The  age  distribution  in  the  tenements  bore  fact  to 
the  hard  times  that  existed.  The  majority  came  to 
work  and  did  not  raise  families.  It  was  a youthful 
crowd.  Looking  at  the  employment  distribution  one 
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finds  that  when  combining  the  weavers,  spinners 
and  ordinary  cotton  mill  employees  into  a mill 
worker  category  62%  of  the  Irish  worked  in  the  cotton 
mills.  Meanwhile,  17%  were  employed  as  trademen, 
laborers  or  domestics.  Eighteen  percent  had  no 
known  employment  and  3%  were  students.  This 
meant  that  a substantial  number  of  eligible  students 
did  not  attend  school.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
not  a part  of  the  full-time  work  force  either.  In  the 
sample  sixty-four  percent  of  the  Irish  were  reported  to 
be  illiterate.  Of  the  mill  population  72%  were  females. 
Also  only  4%  of  all  tenement  Irish  had  any  savings 
amounting  to  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

In  studying  a group  of  two  hundred  forty-two 
people  who  did  not  live  in  the  boardinghouses  the 
following  was  found  to  be  true.  The  cotton  mill 
workers  comprised  31%  of  the  Irish  nonboar- 
dinghouse residents.  Twenty-three  percent  worked  in 
trades  or  as  laborers  or  domestics,  while  11% 
attended  school,  and  34%  had  no  known  employment. 
Thirty  percent  were  illiterate.  (Illiteracy  in 
Massachusetts  meaning  the  inability  to  meet 
minimal  requirements  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  fourth  grade  in  a public  school.)  The  male  to 
female  distribution  was  almost  equal,  favoring  the 
females  slightly.  The  age  difference  was  very 
significant  — those  between  the  ages  of  birth  and  ten 
accounted  for  23%  of  the  population.  Eight  percent 
were  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen,  43%  from 
sixteen  to  thirty,  20%  from  thirty-one  to  fifty  and  7% 
from  fifty-one  years  and  older.  Evidently  the  non- 
boardinghouse inhabitants  were  more  likely  to  raise 
children  and  lived  in  Chicopee  longer.  They  had 
settled  earlier  than  those  who  lived  in  the  “Patch.” 
The  children  who  lived  there  went  to  school.  The  jobs 
were  of  better  quality  for  most,  the  number  working 
in  the  mills  was  half  that  of  the  Irish  who  lived  in  the 
tenements.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  Irish  who  lived 
away  from  the  boardinghouses  had  the  equivalent  of 
fifty  dollars  or  more  in  savings  or  in  land.  This  was 
an  increase  of  ten  percent  over  the  tenement  dormers. 

The  Civil  War  broke  a few  years  later.  This 
crisis  helped  the  Irish  gain  respect  within  the 
community.  Enlistments  among  the  Irish  were  high. 
Jobs  developed  and  salaries  rose.  Jealousy  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  ceased.  The  war  helped  to 
unite  these  two  adversaries  towards  a common  goal. 

During  the  Civil  War  period  cotton  production 
fell  drastically  due  to  the  lack  of  southern  raw 
materials.  Other  industries  picked  up  the  slack  and 
put  it  into  the  production  of  cannon  and  munitions  in 
the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company.  (The  state  of 
Virginia,  in  February  1860,  purchased  $90,000  in 
cannon,  ammunition  and  gunmaking  equipment 
from  the  Ames  Company  and  had  it  sent  to  Harper’s 
Ferry  Armory  in  Virginia.)  The  Ames  Company 


expanded  its  facilities  and  doubled  the  number  of 
employees,  from  500  to  1000.  Salaries  rose  and  new 
industries  developed.  If  anything  there  was  a labor 
shortage  during  the  1860’s  in  Chicopee.  Two  new 
companies  were  incorporated  during  this  period,  the 
Belcher  and  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Company  in 
1864  which  employed  about  150  and  the  Lamb 
Knitting  Machine  Manufacturing  Company  in  1865 
which  employed  125.  French  Canadians  and  Poles 
were  imported  to  work  in  the  mills.  Even  though 
cotton  production  fell  the  other  war  time  industries 
such  as  Massachusetts  Arms  Company  (today 
known  as  Savage  Arms  Corporation),  the  Gaylord 
Company,  and  Belcher  Company  kept  Chicopee’s 
labor  force  working  fourteen  hours  a day,  six  days  a 
week  at  unheard  of  wages  of  up  to  four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  Irish  probably 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  Enlistment  was  for  a 
nine  month  period  and  paid  one  hundred  dollars  to 
each  enlistee.  Chicopee’s  quota  was  set  at  81  men  in 
1861,  but  by  1864  the  quota  was  increased  to  148.  By 
July  of  that  year  it  was  raised  to  175  men  with  $125 
being  paid  to  each  enlistee.  Many  Irish  names  are 
said  to  have  appeared  among  the  volunteers.  During 
this  period  due  to  the  courage  the  Irish  displayed  in 
battle  they  gained  respect  from  the  Yankee  New 
Englanders. 

In  the  post-war  period  many  Irish 
organizations  developed  in  the  forms  of  clubs  or  labor 
unions.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was 
established  in  1867.  This  organization  attempted  to 
promote  Irish  literature,  culture,  music,  art,  history 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Gaelic  language.  Among 
their  many  festivities  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  the  most 
famous.  The  Irish-American  citizens  began  to  make 
their  way  into  the  middle  class.  By  the  1870’s  they 
attended  or  participated  in  lyceums,  debates, 
baseball  games,  rifle  clubs,  concerts,  lectures, 
theatre,  fraternal  lodges,  reading  rooms,  bicycling  or 
many  other  such  activities  that  previously  were 
unattainable.  Labor  union  adventures  resulted  in  a 
walkout  in  1867  over  a wage  cut  and  another  in  1895 
with  an  union  conflict  with  the  Overman  Wheel 
Company.  In  1898  an  Irish-led  boycott  was  directed 
towards  obtaining  an  eight  hour  day.  In  1903  the 
Irish  Socialist  Party  obtained  two  seats  in  the  city 
council  of  Chicopee,  and  in  1906  the  Irish  Socialists 
narrowly  missed  electing  a mayor. 

The  Catholic  Church  played  an  important  role 
in  the  Irish  settlements  of  Chicopee.  From  1830  to 
1838  Irish  Catholic  masses  were  celebrated  in  the 
boardinghouses,  private  homes,  machine-shops,  by 
railroad  tracks,  near  canals,  or  in  halls.  Two 
missionary  priests,  Father  Fitton  and  Father  Der- 
mont,  followed  the  Irish  laborers  to  attend  to  their 
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spiritual  needs.  Fathers  Fitton  and  Dermont  traveled 
the  entire  area  west  of  Worcester.  In  1838  Father 
John  Brady  of  Hartford  organized  the  Catholics  into 
a congregation.  In  the  four  western  counties,  which 
now  form  the  Diocese,  there  were  only  two  priests, 
Father  Fitton  and  Brady. 

In  1841  another  priest  Father  John  D.  Brady 
came  to  work  with  his  cousin  Father  John  Brady  of 
Hartford.  Father  Brady  worked  the  Hampden  and 
Berkshire  counties  while  Father  Fitton  attended  to 
Franklin  and  Hampshire  Counties.  In  1842  Father 
John  D.  Brady  became  pastor  in  Cabotville 
(Chicopee).  A year  later  he  built  the  first  church  in  the 
present  Diocese  and  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Boston 
Diocese  dedicated  the  church,  in  October  1843,  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Matthew. 

Father  John  D.  Brady,  after  Father  Fitton’s 
departure  for  Providence  in  1844,  was  the  only  priest 
in  the  four  counties.  In  that  year  Father  John  D. 
Brady  obtained  two  acres  of  land  for  a cemetery  from 
Ruel  Van  Horn,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Springfield. 
Prior  to  this  purchase  Catholics  throughout  the 
neighboring  town  were  buried  in  the  Cabotville  town 
cemetery.  For  a while  Father  John  D.  Brady  lived 
with  his  cousin,  Father  John  Brady  of  Hartford. 
During  this  time  mass  in  Cabotville  was  said  bi- 
monthly. In  1845  Rev.  Bernard  O’Cavanagh  became 


assistant  pastor  to  Father  John  D.  Brady.  Rev. 
O’Cavanagh  resided  in  Pittsfield,  while  Father  John 
D.  Brady  lived  in  Cabotville  in  one  of  the  two  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church.  In  October 
1847  Father  John  D.  Brady  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  James  Strain,  who  renovated  the  church  by 
building  two  wings  and  a new  residence  for  the  priest. 
But  he  was  an  ill-tempered  man  and  made  many 
enemies  among  the  congregation.  One  Sunday 
tempers  soared.  The  assembly  attacked  Rev.  Strain 
on  the  altar  and  his  vestments  were  torn  from  his 
body.  Thus,  in  1850  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  removed  Rev. 
Strain  and  substituted  Father  William  Blenkinsop. 
Father  “William,”  as  he  belovedly  became  known,  in 
1852  and  again  in  1854,  bought  additional  cemetery 
space.  He  planned  the  construction  of  “a  rectory  and 
a church”  due  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
parish,  and  he  built  both.  The  new  church,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  seventy  feet,  was  a 
Gothic  design  of  the  famous  architect  Keelye.  On 
May  29,  1859  the  “Holy  Name  of  Jesus”  was 
dedicated  at  a cost  of  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
Unfortunately  mass  was  heard  in  Holy  Name 
infrequently  due  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  parish 
(which  included  Greenfield,  Amherst,  Thorndike, 
Three  Rivers,  Ware,  Westfield,  Palmer,  Indian 
Orchard  and  in  Father  Doherty’s  absence 
Springfield  too). 
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In  1864  Rev.  Patrick  Healy  replaced  Father 
Blenkinsop.  Immediately  Rev.  Healy  was  faced  with 
a debt  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Rev.  Healy  did 
much  for  Catholic  education.  He  was  called  “the 
pioneer  of  parochial  education  in  the  diocese.”  Three 
years  after  his  arrival  he  built  a convent  named  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  He  immediately  contacted 
four  nuns  to  teach  at  his  Chicopee  Parish.  In 
December  1867  some  300  girls  attended  school  there. 
Also  148  adults  along  with  86  children  were  prepared 
for  the  sacrament  of  First  Communion  by  these 
sisters.  In  January  of  1868  an  evening  school  opened 
and  in  April  of  that  year  the  sisters  took  charge  of  a 
boys’  Sunday  school.  In  1871  Father  Healy  had  a 
chapel  built  on  the  side  of  the  church  and  in  1874  a 
grand  organ  was  purchased  for  the  church.  In  1872 


another  Irish  Catholic  Church,  St.  Patrick’s  was 
opened  in  the  Falls.  In  1881  Father  Healy  bought  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  and  built  a boys’  school 
and  a monastery  for  the  Brothers.  In  that  year  220 
boys  attended  the  school  and  by  1899  there  were  550 
boys  in  attendance. 

Chicopee’s  Irish  were  industrious  immigrants. 
Although  their  social  norms  were  different  than 
those  of  Chicopee’s  native  Yankees  an  assimilation 
gradually  occurred.  The  Irish  came  to  Chicopee  to 
search  for  jobs.  They  found  them  and  settled  in 
Chicopee  in  an  attempt  to  make  a new  life  for 
themselves.  The  mills  were  the  key  in  Irish  communi- 
ty development.  “Although  it  was  the  canal  and 
railroad  construction  that  brought  them  to  Chicopee 
(and  vicinity),  it  was  the  factories  that  kept  them 
there.” 
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Sword  Found  In  Chapin  Home 


by  Claire  Banuille 


Note:  The  following  article  appeared  in  The  Chicopee  Times,  a newspaper  which  existed 
for  approximately  two  years  in  the  early  1970’s. 


What  might  be  the  oldest  home  on  Springfield  Street  was  owned  by 
Levi  Chapin,  a fifth  generation  Chapin,  son  of  Joseph  Ely  Chapin.  He 
was  born  in  1751  and  died  in  1835.  Little  is  known  of  Levi,  but  records 
show  a city  payment  of  $3  to  him  for  labor  by  the  highway  department. 

The  house,  now  divided  into  separately  owned  homes  and  again 
separated  into  four  apartments,  still  retains  evidence  of  the  18th  century 
building  materials. 

Foot- wide  planks  are  still  in  evidence  on  walls  and  as  flooring.  The 
cellar  and  attic  beams  are  hand  hewn  and  held  together  with  wooden 
pegs.  The  cellar  contains  the  huge  base  of  the  fireplace  chimney  which 
still  contained  ovens  when  it  was  purchased  fifty  years  ago  by  Wojcik 
Rodzen  from  Julius  C.  Phelps  and  Joseph  Jewett.  Large  slate  slabs  used 
as  the  foundation  are  still  visible.  Shales  of  slate  were  used  as  shims  in  the 
fireplace  bricks,  which  appear  homemade.  Rough  planking  is  used  for  the 
cellar  walls. 

Though  Mr.  Rodzen  did  many  renovations  on  his  part  of  the 
property,  he  left  the  cellar  untouched  except  to  seal  off  the  ovens,  so  that 
his  children  could  appreciate  the  way  early  houses  were  built. 

In  digging  out  the  dirt  cellar,  Mr.  Rodzen  uncovered  a rusty  hiltless 
sword  at  the  tip  of  which  there  is  six  inches  of  darker  than  rust  stain  and 
what  appears  like  splatters  going  up  the  length  of  it.  Though  the  stains 
have  not  been  analyzed,  one  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  stains  are  blood 
from  some  victim,  possibly  Indian. 

There  is  a story  connected  with  the  division  of  the  house  into  two 
separate  privately-owned  dwellings.  Some  say  that  the  house  was  left  to 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  decided  to  sell  his  share  but  the  other  refused  to 
sell  his.  The  house  was  then  divided  and  sold  as  separate  buildings.  A 
hallway  still  keeps  the  houses  attached. 
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sold  out,  copies  of  the  second  and  third  issues  are  still  available.  Due  to 
increased  costs  of  postage  and  handling,  for  single  copies,  back  issues  are 
$2.00  per  copy. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  back  issues,  subscriptions,  or  be  a patron, 
fill  out  the  order  form  on  this  page,  or  write  to:  Skipmunk  Magazine, 
P.O.  Box  830,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01014. 

Finally,  we  enjoy  hearing  from  you,  the  people  from  Chicopee.  Let 
us  know  what  you  like,  dislike,  or  would  like  to  see  more  of  in  Skimpunk 
Magazine. 


Vol.  1,  No.  2 - The  legendary  tree,  Chicopee’s  Almshouse,  the 
historic  distric,  the  First  Congregational  Meeting  House,  George 
Racine,  and  an  interview  with  Marion  Bellamy  Earnshaw. 


Vol.  1,  No.  3 - The  Duryea  car,  Gravestone  rubbing 
techniques,  Assumption  Parish,  the  Simonich  Family,  and 
collected  poems  by  William  Kimberley  Palmer. 


ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  me  the  following  back 
issues. 

Vol.  1 , #2  ($2.00) 

Vol.  1,  #3  ($2.00) 


I want  to  suscribe  to  Skipmunk 
Magazine.  Send  me  the  next  three 
issues  for  the  lower  subscription 
price  of  $5.00. 

Subscription  (5.00  for  one 

year) 

Subscription  and  patron  for 

one  year  or  three  issues  ($8.00) 


Name 


Please  fill  out  the  following  order 
form,  checking  side  spaces  for  what 
you  wish  to  order. 

Patron-individual  ($4.00) 

Patron-small  business 

($12.00) 

Patron-large  business 

($25.00) 

Prices  for  patrons  includes  listing  for 
one  year  or  three  issues. 


Street  Address 


City  State  Zip 


32 


. . Our  Contributors: 

Debbie  Morin  sketched  our  front  cover,  the 
Duryea  car.  She  is  presently  an  art  major  at 
Holyoke  Community  College. 

Stephen  R.  Jendrysik,  a local  historian,  heads 
the  Bellamy  Association  and  teaches  at  Chicopee 
Comprehensive  High  School  and  STCC. 

Claus  Kormannshaus  sketched  our  birch  tree 
emblem  which  has  appeared  in  each  issue.  He  is 
presently  an  art  major  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Stephen  Olivo  is  a member  of  the  English 
Department  at  Chicopee  High  School,  and  serves 

as  the  advisor  for  SKIPMUNK  MAGAZINE. 

Joan  Mamicki  has  helped  us  tremendously  with 
typing,  interviewing,  and  transcribing. 

Bessie  Warner  Kerr  serves  as  head  librarian 
from  1939  to  1947;  her  articles  on  the  “History  of 
Chicopee”  have  appeared  in  the  Chicopee  Herald 

and  SKIPMUNK  MAGAZINE. 

Betty  Gwiazda  designed  many  of  our  borders 
which  we  will  be  using  for  years  to  come. 

Jan  Balicki  is  the  chief  photographer  for  our 
magazine.  He  has  taught  photography  atStorrow- 
town  Village,  and  has  developed  most  of  the 
photos  pictured  in  SKIPMUNK. 

Theresa  Kolish  is  a member  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Her  incessant  talents  are  genuinely  appreciated. 

Sarah  Ogozalek  is  our  oldest  (though  not  in  age) 
editor.  Her  leadership  has  been  a tremendous 
factor  in  bringing  you  SKIPMUNK 
MAGAZINE. 

Karen  Wegrzyn,  a CHS  junior  coed,  is  a talented 
English  major,  as  well  as  one  of  the  four  editors  of 

SKIPMUNK  MAGAZINE. 

Kathryn  Plifka,  a fourth  editor,  has  worked  long 

and  hard  to  make  SKIPMUNK  MAGAZINE  a 
success. 

Mr.  Fleury  is  an  outstanding  photographer,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Science  Department  at  CCHS. 

Jill  Hastings,  a new  member  to  our  staff,  is  a 
junior  at  CHS  and  is  talented  in  art.  She  has  taken 
on  the  task  of  patrons  and  subscriptions,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  her. 

Donna  Stefanik,  another  CHS  junior  has  been 
instrumental  in  typing  and  proofreading. 

Terry  Bourk,  a senior  at  CHS,  has  been  an 
immense  help  with  not  only  her  writing  abilities, 
but  also  with  her  typing  techniques. 


Sketch  by  Terry  Gill 

Yoland  Bator,  a sophomore  at  CHS,  is  a 
newcomer  to  the  staff  with  his  first  article,  written 
about  Chicopee’s  Indians. 

Peter  Ogozalek,  a photographer  for  SKIP- 
MUNK MAGAZINE,  is  presently  a freshman  at 
Boston  University. 

Mark  Hines  produced  a very  well  written  article 
on  the  historic  Ames  Co.  At  this  time  he  is 
attending  Westfield  State. 

Jackie  Doherty  is  helped  out  with  her  skills.  Her 
efforts  were  greatly  appreciated  by  all. 

Jill  Tylunas,  a junior  at  CHS,  is  producing  fine 
work  in  the  field  of  writing,  her  latest  being  that  of 
the  Ames  Swords. 

Mona  Hodnicki,  an  art  teacher  at  CHS  made  a 
much  appreciated  contribution  of  her  work. 

Ann  Marie  Starzyk  again  is  doing  a tremendous 
job  of  editing,  interviewing,  and  writing. 

John  Doyle  was  a student  at  Westfield  State 
College  when  he  wrote  “Chicopee’s  Irish.” 

Claire  Banville  was  the  feature  writer  for  The 
Chicopee  Times.  She  now  resides  in  Chicopee. 

Nancy  Woodard,  a member  of  the  English 
Department  at  Chicopee  High,  serves  as  Skip- 
munk’s  grammatical  consultant. 

Karla  Selden  is  an  art  teacher  at  Chicopee  High 
School. 

Mark  Hines  was  a 1977  graduate  of  CHS  and  did 
the  interview  for  this  issue’s  article  on  the  Ames 
Company. 

Sue  Bousquet  is  a teacher  at  Joan  of  Arc  School 
in  Aldenville,  and  provided  much  of  the 
background  information  for  the  feature  article  on 
Arthur  MacArthur. 

The  Chicopee  Center  Public  Library,  par- 
ticularly Dolores  Allen,  Rita  Thormeyer 
(recently  retired),  and  Doris  Bresnahan,  get  our 
final  thanks  for  many  hours  of  help,  and  an  array 
of  photographs  to  share  with  us  and  you. 


MacARTHUR  memorial 

Reflecting  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
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